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104S Chapel Street. 
Opp. ViiDderbllt Hall. 



For the saramer, for the fall. 

For the winter and for all 

The Beaaona of the year 

There is no place far oi near 

Where yoang men are better pleaaed, 

Where their tastes for style appeased, 

Or where clothes are better made — 

Everyone is well repaid 

Who raakea tip his mind to go 

And call on Weinberg. 

So come qnick, give na a try, 

Do not wait till bye and bye. 

For tintil onr clothes yon've tried 

Yon will ne'er be Batisfted. 



WEINBERG, 

Tailor to the University. 



ATHLETES DRINK 

HIGHLAND ROCK 
MINERAL WATER 



■WHITTLESE'ir & 



ha'wk: 



FaU aoidl Wlater. 

Now ready for year inspection, all the newest Woolena in np-to-da 
patterns made to your measure. In any of the prevailing styles. Call ar 
have a look at them. No trouble to show goods. 

SUIT OB OVERCOAT TO OKDEB 
More 9 I ^ l-eM 

GLASGOW WOOLEN MILLS CO., 849 Chapel Street. 



mr. A. KIRK^ Livery. 
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Conklin's Corner Barber Stop, 

STATE aod CHAPEL STREETS. 
Mott wp-tit-iMt Slurp <m tht State. What you oan't get el«ewhei« we eaa elv« 70a. 

YiLE MEIf GET THEIR LINEN LAUNDERED 

Boxes fnnilihed od application. Postal or Telephone. 

JOHNSON & BHOTHEB^ 

Fancy Orocera and Wine KereltantB. 



Imported, Key West and Domestic Cigars, Cigarettes, etc. 



The C«lebntod " UTOPIAN" OEOCOLA.TES, InolndlDg the poptOai 

Chocolate CoidiaU. 

** Something a little better thaa faai heretofore been produoed." 

tXl-413 State Street, eomer Court, 2few Haven, OmM. 



r-"* 




TAILOR, 

Ten-Fifty Opposite 

Ohapel Street. Vanderbilt Hall. 

New Haven, Conn. 
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JOHN C. MILES, 
jjftrt1(ani S/aihr, 

889 CHAPEL STREET. 



We can7 fine goods of bolb Foreign and Amoritxui manufictun. 
VORK AND STYLE FIRST CLASS. 



|| tjVs ji 

lOeo Ohapel Sti?eet. 

Oldest and Most Eelmble Barlier Shop for Students, 

Hair Cutting, Baxor Honing, etc 



A. A. KELLOGG,; 



BIM StMe StreM, eor> Bl■^ Stiw Bktcu, Conn. 



Gnna and -Ajninnnltlon. 

FISHIHe TAOKI.K. 

B«flt HouK In the State devoWd to SPOBTSHBN'S OOODB. 

College Cfowns, Hoods, Caps. 

In oomkeation with oni btudnesB of Ohnrch Veetmenta and Jndiaisl Sobw 
we have opened a department for the mpplying of College QowDB, Capa, etc. 
We are prepared to give most reaaonable piioes. EatUoatea and aamplee for 
ClftM Ontfita sent on applioation. 



MalQOffloe: 



Cox Sons & VIning. 



Pblladelphla Braneh 
S6S Fourth Arenne, cfcnreii houu, 

N«w Tork. IStb and ^r«liiat Street*. 

W. A. KIRK, Livery 
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Oelebrated Mats. 
Round Hats and Bonnets. 

Correct Stjies ia Hals foi College Meo far ail 
Authorized Agents Id Principal Citlea. 
Write for Booklet of Styles. 

lIOT-1109 BroadivaT, ISadlson Sqnar* llTeM, 

IfiS Broadwar, near lilbertr StrtMt) 

fiaS FlIUi Avenue, near 44tlk BtreM, HKIT TOKKa 

Ag«nt tor New UKnn, FRIEND E. BROOKS. 
THE COICRECT 




HATS 



That the fellows are wearing, and 
AT RIGHT PRICES. 
rtm » Spftdaltjr. 791-700 Cbapel Street. 



KIERNAN 

DOES ALL KINDS OF 

PRINTING 

968 Grand Ave., near State St. 
Tblephonb 



AltiErt Ensmar, 

Deiln Id, Miksr ud Impoitei of 

Musical Instruments, 
Strings, etc. 

802 Bm Street, neu Fork Street 
Ncuen Mtuic Store to Collie 



Distinguished Fall Fashions In Men's 
Cravats. Rich and rare designs in 
the correct scarf — the Harrington. 
A folded square. Ties into a 
four-in-hand or an Ascot. 

Bight Fall Hats. Notable stiff 
hat styles are: Marlborough, West- 
minster, Knox, Ouoiap and Yon- 
mans styles. 

Modlsb Soft Hats. Marlborongb, 
Defender, King Dodo. 



.AMfttRlS 



IS4 Okipil Strait 



BATS, BABBBDASHBBT 



IT lork Star*, tt.41 Cortludt StrMt. 
Shoe Factory, Roclduid, Hhs. 
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PRINK 



MOHICAN 
GINGER ALE. 



Il refreshes, invigorates, sarisfies. 

Tbe best tickler in the world for a. thirsty paiate. 

Good before a meal — good after a men] — good at a meal. 

Good before exercising — good after exercising. 

Good before studying — good after studying. 

ALWAYS GOOD. 

it's a domestic article— better than thb IMPORTED— 
COSTS LESS 



THIS TRADE MARK ON THE LABEL 

MOHICAN BIRCH BEER. MOHICAN CLUB SODA. 

MOHICAN SARSAPARILLA. MOHICAN SPRING WATER. 

Sold by all good grocers, caf£s, dmg store! ud testauiaats. 
One Dozen delivered for fi.oo, 

JOHNSON t( BROTHER, 

SOLE AQSHT8, 

411 and 413 State St., NEW HAVEN. 
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NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL. 

HEW TOBE CITY. 



Day School, 35 Nassau St. 



Evening School, 9 West 18th St. 



1. Follows the I>wlffht M etbod of legal InstnicttoD, the method of 
thai great teacher. Prof. Theodore W. Dwight. 

a. GiveB thoioughljr practical Instraotlon, dereloplng the 
principles of the law aad the reasons apoo which they reat. Its 
location affords an opportnnttj to attend the sessions of the courts, and 
also to gain practical experience In lawyers' offices, in connection with the 
law school study of legal prindples. 

3- In New York City,— the best place to leant New York law and 
procedure, — the most desirable place in which to establish a lawyer's 
practice. 

4. Prepares for admissloa to the bar In all the States. 

5. Had 8S1 students In attendance the past year (1901-1903); of these 
280 were college graduates, 

GEORGE CHASE, Dean, 35 Nassau St. 

Bountain 9^ns V 



The best writing instrament of today 



Fountain pens offered as the best ai_ 

in the heavens. 

On the earth or sea there Is one star for reckoning or for 
comparisons. 

On the land or water all fountain pens are compared with 

'Waterman's Ideal 
^fountain Pen 

Standard of the world 

A letter to us will bring yon a booklet telling about this 
fountain pen, and the address of your nearest dealer, wbo 
can supply you promptly. 

And thank you for the privilege, 

L. E. Waterman Co., 

ITS Broi^wsr, KBW TOHK 

13 Qolden !.&■«, LONDOIT 



i 
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THE YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE.—Conductcd by the Studento 
of Yale University. This Magazine, established February, 1836, besides 
being the oldest college periodical, is the oldest extant literary monthly 
in Ainericai entering upon its Sixty- Eighth Volume with the numbo* 
for October, 190a. It is published by a board of Editors, aimualiy chosen 
Iw each successive Senior Qass, from the members of that Class. It 
thus may be fairly said to represent in its general articles the average 
literary culture of the university. In the Notabilia college topics are 
thoroughly discussed, and in the Memorabilia it is intended to make a 
complete record of the current events of college life; in the Book 
Notices and Editor's Table, contemporary publications and exchai^ei 
receive careful attention. 

Contributions to its pages are earnestly solicited from students of all 
departments, and may be sent through the Post Office, or left at the 
ofBce of the Magazine in White Hall. They are due the ist of the 
month. If rejected, they will be returned to their writers, whose names 
will not be known outside the Editorial Board. The Editors may always 
be found in the office on the first Monday evening after the announcement 
of contents, where they will return rejected manuscript aJid, if desired, 
discuss it with the contributors. A Gold Medal of the value of Twenty- 
five Dollars, for the best written Essay, is offered for the competition of 
all undergraduate subscribers, at the beginning of each academic year. 

The Magazine is issued on the 15th day of each month from October 
to June, inclusive; nine numbers form the annual volume, comprising at 
least 360 pages. The ^rice is $3.00 per volume, 35 cents per single 
number. All subscriptions must be paid in advance, directly to the 
Editors or their authorized agents, who alone can give receipts therefor. 
Upon the day of publication the Magazine is promptly mailed to all 
subscribers. Single numbers are on sale at the Cooperative Store aiul 
book stores. Back numbers and volumes can he obtained from ilait 
Editors. 

A limited number of advertisements will be inserted. The character 
and laTg£ circulation of the Magazine render it a desirable medium for 
all who would like to secure the patronage of Yale students. 

All communications with regard to the editorial management of the 
periodical must be addressed to Alexander Gordon, Chairman. Com- 
munications with regard to the business management, to Horatio Ford, 
Business Manager. Both should be sent care of The Yali Liteeaby 
Magazine, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
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Panamas and straw hats cleaned -without acids. 
The only proper vray to clean. Does not rot the flabric. 
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BERKLEY R MERWIN, 
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Charles Bower, 
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THE 

Yale Literary Magazine. 

Vol. LXVIII MAY, 1903 No. 8 

EDITORS FOR THE CLASS OF I9O4. 
GERAU) CHITTENDEN. CHAUNCEY S. GOODRICH. 

HORATIO FORD. ALEXANDER GORDON. 

FREDERICK E. PIERCE. 

A LIVELY CORPSE. 

OF late years there has been a tendency among graduates 
and undergraduates to bewail the decline of our 
boasted Yale democracy. It is not so certain, however, that 
this democratic spirit is in reality disappearing. To be sure, 
the times when a man knew somewhat intimately everybody 
in his class have long passed. The classes are larger now, 
there is a greater diversity of interest, a larger number of 
cliques, and a less firm cohesion than there were in the "good 
old days." Interclass rivalry is less enthusiastic, and there- 
fore close organization among Freshmen in order effectively 
to resist inimical advances from Sophomores is no longer 
necessary. Perhaps this decline of class spirit is a subject 
for r^ret, but it was made necessary by the growth of the 
college into a imiversity. The times of open and strenuous 
hostility are probably more delightful in retrospect than they 
ever were in actuality. 

The old-fashioned democracy is as impossible to-day as are 
class rushes. In its place, a new sort of democracy has 
sprung up, and it is quite as good as the old. At Yal^ 
VOL. LXVIII. 31 
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ability, and ability alone, wins; the ability to accomplish 
sctfnething in an athletic, literary, or journalistic way; the 
ability to "catch on, hold on, hang on, and hump!"; and, 
more to be desired than all these, the ability to make friends. 
Wealth counts for nothing here; the rich man, if he is not 
the right sort, amounts to no more than the jelly fish. The 
alarmists insist, in support of their theory, that it costs more 
on the average to get through Yale than it ever did before. 
It need not The necessities are as cheap as ever, the neces- 
sary luxuries are no more expensive. It is not only natural, 
but it is altogether right and proper for the rich man to spend 
his money freely, and the size of his expenditures need not, 
and in all but a very few cases does not, change his democratic 
attitude of mind, nor antagonize his less fortunate classmates, 
A snob at Yale is in the wrong place; he is utterly damned. 
Moreover, the rich man does not run Yale. Once in a long 
while he may try it, but on these rare occasions he encounters 
a storm of ridicule and soon sinks back a^in to his former 
mediocrity. After Freshman year, he never even tries it. 
Some graduates object, more or less seriously, to dormitories 
as handsome as Vanderbilt. But there is in these days a gen- 
eral prejudice in favor of baths, and the man who rooms in 
South Middle is apt to take his in Vanderbilt, and then spend 
the night there. In a community like this, the object of which 
is not money-making, the only proper capital is physical 
strength or brains. The things that money cannot buy in 
Yale are more numerous than in almost any other place, and 
are the only things of permanent worth. More often than 
not, the ability to acquire these honors is possessed by the 
poor man. To quote instances of this fact would be an insult 
to the intelligence and powers of observation of the college 
world. 

There is, besides energy, one other prerequisite of success ; 
a man must be a gentleman in the true and deepest sense of the 
word. He must be a good winner and a good loser. If he 
achieves success, he must act as if he was not aware of the 
fact. If he fails, he must believe, or at least appear to believe. 
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that a better man won. He must be capable of magnani- 
mous friendship; must never be either sour or puffed up. I£ a 
man possesses these qualities, or only a very few of them, he 
will succeed at Yale even if he is more than a httle uncouth. 
A man who has none of these characteristics may be a nonen- 
tity, or if he is afflicted with their opposites, is a "mucker," 
and is doomed to failure in either case. All men are not and, 
save in a socialistic Utopia, will never be equal. The best 
gift of the gods, common-sense, is too sparsely bestowed upon 
many for that. Let the best man win; let the others acknowl- 
edge that he is the best man; this is genuine democracy. 

The University Club has been called, and is widely consid- 
ered to be, the most potent factor working to oppose and 
destroy Yale democracy. But the club is the center of a 
very small portion of Yale life. Its membership is 240; the 
University has 2,631 students, 1,206 of whom are in the 
Academic department, and 753 in Sheff. Many prominent 
men do not belong to the club, and more who do belong are 
seldom seen there. Some day, when the debt is paid off, the 
dues will be lowered and the building enlarged to accommo- 
date a membership which will approach that of the Univer- 
sity, But the club will never displace the Fence for sum- 
mer use. 

It is on the Fence that we are all democrats. Here we 
rub elbows with the best and the worst, and talk with every- 
body about the last or the next baseball game, repeat So-and- 
So's latest mot, and wonder when So-and-So is coming back 
from Stratford. Three years ago, the Fence was no such 
gathering place as it is now. To-day, however, the whole 
college digests its supper in an attitude not so comfortable as 
it is picturesque. No man can like his whole class; it is 
altogether undesirable that he should. But most men are 
decently polite, and all men give full credit to the achieve- 
ments of an enemy. Here, again, is democracy. On the 
Fence, your really big man, — not the small man in a big 
place — stakes particular care to forget his honors, and to do 
it without outward appearance or inner consciousness of 
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condescension. If he didn't, he would be made exceedingly 
uncmnfortable. 

Yale democracy, indeed, is 3 hypodiondriacal old woman, 
who has persuaded herself that she is dying. The doctors 
shake their heads, and write out harmless prescriptions for 
ho-, but in their heart of hearts they know, as she does, that 
she is immortal. And whenever the occasion arises, she 
chases doctors and nurses out of doors, and revises the man- 
agement of her hCHne and family to suit herself. On the 
whole, we can say with Mark Twain that the reports of her 
death are greatly exaggerated. 

Gerald Chittenden. 



THE IRONY OF RECOLLECTION. 

A once familiar phrase, now long unheard. 

Culled in a throng, awoke me, made me turn : 

A vision dim flashed by ; my wish to learn 

The truth about the vision and the word 

Made me leave all and follow; then occurred 

A shadowy chase, now free and swift, now stem, 

A laboring through morass, o'er mount, through bum. 

Till, brought to bay, the vision stood. Transferred 

That mystic indistinctness to a clear 

Fair picture ; in a sun-lit forest glade. 

Stood once more by me, timid as a deer. 

One long forgot, a snow-white, rose-red maid ; 

And, as of old, the vision seemed to say, 

"A love like ours can never pass away," 

/. L. Houghteling, Jr. 
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AN ITALIAN COMPENSATION. 

" In dim Casal-Frecchi, — 
Dark home of my sorrows! — 
I spent all mj boyhood 

In dungeons alone. 
Now free as the sunshine 
I roam ." 

PEPPINO paused for breath and a new inspiration. He 
was lying at full length in the shade of the grove of 
plane-trees which crowned Monte Carello and was looking far ■ 
out over the stream-bounded meadows and richly colored 
slopes to the clear, smooth sea beyond. It was a sight to 
make anyone cry aloud and Peppino had double reason to 
sing; for was he not as one returned from the dead, as a 
blind man who sees again, who comes out of some ghastly 
grave into the full glorious beauty of life? 

" Now free as the sunshine 
I roam this gieat garden; " 

"Yes, a garden it is, indeed, praise God," said a voice 
beside him. Peppino looked up. It was the old white- 
bearded shepherd from the slope below, whose air of dejection 
and suffering had put such a damper on his gladness when 
he had passed a while ago. But now the old man seemed 
contented enough as he seated himself comfortably against 
the bole of a tree. 

"You seem happy, good friend," he said dreamily; "but, 
truly, the young know how to enjoy their freedom in this 
good garden." 

"Oh, you heard my song, did you?" laughed Peppino. 
"Yes, I am happy, and freedom means more to me at this 
moment, I should say, than any other man in the country. 
My rhyming just now may have told you," he went on 
apoli^etically, "that I am nothing more than a released 
prisoner, a poor slave that has spent ten of his best years in 
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the dark repenting his sins. But at last I've paid up ail my 

debts; 

" Now free as the sunshine 

T roam this great garden; 

All men are my brothers. 

The world is my own." 

And, having at last finished his improvising to his entire 
satisfaction, Peppino rolled over, clapping his hands and kick- 
ing his heels in the air from pure joy. But a glance at the 
face of the shepherd, wrinkled and scarred with suffering, 
checked him. 

"Your pardon, father," he said, ashamed. "My joy must 
be a mockery to one who is as deeply in sorrow as you seem 
to be." 

"It is nothing," said the old man, almost angrily. Then, 
softening a little, he went on : "Your mention of ten years 
wasted has reminded me of my own ten years of suffering 
and waiting. I had a son once, who would have been about 
your age now, — and I know that he would have revelled in 
a day like this, just as you do; for he loved to be out-of-doors, 
in the woods or in the fields, God bless him I But it's a little 
more than ten years now since he was taken from me." The 
shepherd hid his face and sobbed. In a minute he locked up. 
"He was murdered!" he almost shouted in a paroxysm of 
rage, and uttered such a curse on the slayer of his son that 
Peppino, accustomed to the blasphemy and vindictiveness of 
the prisons, shuddered to his very soul. 

For a long time, both sat silent. Then the barking of a 
dog far down on the hillside aroused the shepherd. "I must 
be off to my sheep," he said hastily, "Good-bye and the 
blessing of St. Sulpice stay with you, young gentleman," 
And he hobbled away. 

" In dim Casal-Frecchi,— 
Daik home of my sorTowsl — 
1 spent all my boyhood ," 

b^an Peppino, thoughtfully, the old man's frenzy still vivid 
before him. But again he was interrupted. The old shep- 
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herd had only gone a few steps, had paused, and was coming 
back. 

"Friend," he cried excitedly, "what was the name you men- 
tioned just now?" 

"Casal-Frecchi, the great prison over beyond Grattiono 
Maggiore there," answered Peppino in surprise. "I finished 
a ten years' term there only three days ago." 

"Ten years in Casal-Frecchi," muttered the old man, 
stupidly; "did you say sheep-stealing?" 

"Oh, no !" laughed Peppino, relieved, "have no fear of me 
on that score. I'm honest, at least. No !" he went on sadly, 
"ray imprisonment has been more of a penance than a punish- 
ment to me, for it was brought on through a mistake, a quar- 
rel with my dearest friend, Guiseppi," 

"An accident ?" suggested the old man in a suppressed tone, 
which Peppino was too much moved to notice, 

"Yes, I struck Guiseppi Savelli harder than I knew. Poor, 
poor Guiseppi !" And he hid his face in his hands. 

At his words the shepherd had started forward to his 
knees. Now a cold smile made those wrinkled features 
hideous. He had thrust his hand behind him; there was a 
gleam of steel, a thud, a groan, a gurgle; and after that, 
stillness. Presently the old man wiped his knife on the grass, 
pushed it carefully back into his belt, and hobbled away down 
the hill. And, as he went, he muttered to himself, 

" Now free as the sunshine 

I roam this great garden; 

All men are ray brothers, 

The world is my own." 

/. L. Houghtelmg, Jr. 
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pundit prfK £00a?. 

F. E. Pierce. 
INTELLECTUAL LIFE AT YALE. 

TO a man who comes to Yale from a quiet little New 
England village where these gray old universities are 
looked upon as something almost half-divine, it is rather 
startling to find how lukewarm is the general undergraduate 
spirit in r^^rd to learning. I do not mean that students do 
not study enough. No one who has ever felt the exuberant 
rapture of out-door life or the warm thrill of social enjoyment 
would ever ask that healthy men of one-and-twenty should 
shut up their vigorous young manhood in the dusk of dim 
libraries and lonely studies. All people, professors included, 
look indulgently upon the youth who is a man first and a 
student afterward — if he has time. But the whole world 
does expect, and has a right to expect, that every collie 
man will carry away from his course something which he 
did not have before — ^a sort of golden residuum of culture, 
which will r^nain after all his formulas and hexameters 
have vanished into thin air. A student is expected to 
reverence the spirit of the great poets, even if he has so 
many social engagements that he has no time to read his 
daily assignments; he is expected to reverence the great 
discoveries of science and mathematics, even if he is so full 
of athletics that he has no time to work out his problems; 
and any student who fails to do this fails to do his part in 
the world as an educated man. We expect that his discus- 
sion of certain great problems will be rather fragmentary and 
hazy — ^he is not trying to be a specialist — but, on the other 
hand, we do expect that his conversation will show an ever- 
increasing breadth of purity of thought, and be able to make 
some definite addition to the intellectual atmosphere of 
society. 
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Now the Jack of this element is exactly the evil of which 
we complain at Yale. We do not mean that nobody has it; 
we do not mean necessarily that everybody should have it; 
but we do say that the general atmosphere is not quite what 
it should be in a great university of learning. It is a mourn- 
ful fact that the present writer has seen more earnest interest 
in the literature of the past and the statecraft of the present 
among little rural hamlets where people worked days and 
studied evenings, than he has found in one of the greatest 
collies in the country. Of course, there are allowances to 
be made; college men are young, and it is not the young men 
in hamlets who do most of the reading; but still there is a 
widespread feeling that this present state of things is wrong- 
As we have said above, what we complain of is not the 
amount of reading but the spirit in which it is taken. We 
do not expect that a Sophomore will quote whole pages of 
Homer in Gredc; but we do expect that he will sometimes 
express something of HcHner's emotion in English. And 
our expectations are usually vain. We hear talk enough 
about curriculum work; but it is chiefly confined to disas- 
trous recitations or absences recorded at the Dean's, or else 
anxious interrogatories half an hour before an examination. 
A mercenary marriage is scarcely more repugnant to true 
afiFection than this mercenary form of study to true intellec- 
tual culture. 

Now what are the causes of this condition? It is often 
claimed that an undue prominence of athletics is largely 
responsible. But a closer acquaintance with Yale life always 
tends to disprove this; and some of our greatest athletes have 
shown that strength and skill can co-exist with the most gen- 
uine love of learning. A busy athlete may sometimes neg- 
lect his books temporarily; but, we repeat, we are not talking 
about his grade in recitations but about his intellectuality as 
a man; and this is improved, rather than otherwise, by the 
excitement of the battle and the sense of duty and patriotism 
in representing his college. The afhlete who is a mere mass 
of Philistine brawn is rarer than some people think; and 
32 
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when he does exist he is what he is, not because he wears 3 
university Y, but in spite of it. The men who now talk 
athletics to the total exclusion of more intellectual subjects, 
are men who would not talk about these other subjects if 
athletics were non-existent; and it is certainly better that 
they should think about athletics than that they should think 
about nothing at all. 

Other alleged causes are secret societies, great social func- 
tions, and similar activities. But the same reasoning which 
applies to athletics applies to them. In themselves they 
probably are, and certainly might be, powerful instruments 
for good. They afford that very social good-fellowship from 
which the poets of the past drew their most vivid inspiration, 
and opportunities for that very discussion between man and 
man in which great thoughts most easily ripen. If these 
influences have not made the Yale man intellectual, if they 
have diverted his thoughts from deeper things, it is simply 
on the principle of a river which finds a great hollow in its 
course and flows into the pit and fills it. The trouble was 
not in having the river there but in having the hollow. 

What, then, is the cause? No reasoning man can find it 
in the list above; still less can it be found in the character of 
the individual men. The truth seems to be that universities, 
like individuals, gradually form habits, both good and bad; 
and just as habit creeps from one molecule of a man's muscle 
to another and from one fiber of his brain to another, so the 
habits of a university creep from the retiring Senior down 
through the different classes to the incoming Freshmen, 
habits both good and bad. It is Yale's misfortune to have 
gradually formed this bad habit, this semi-deadness to that 
very thing for which the college was founded. This influence 
has become a tradition, a part of the place itself; it haunts 
our class room and social gatherings as malaria haunts a 
lowland. 

Now if this fault is not the result of any special institu- 
tion but something which has permeated — so to speak — every 
stone of our old buildings and every circle of our society, 
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then it certainly cannot be cured by any single special act. 
The only way to cure it is by individuals acting in sympathy 
tc^ether. This proposal always has an ominous sound, for 
a great body of individuals seldom act at all and almost never 
act in sympathy tc^ether. Yet such an action is possible 
and seems to be the only means of cure. It would be useless 
to form clubs for Hterary and similar pursuits among men 
not interested enough to attend. Surely there is enough 
individual energy here if once it were set in motion. Yale, as 
everyone acknowledges, has the most virile strength, the most 
manly vigor of any college in America, and has had this from 
its foundation down. Surely there is strength enough in this 
sturdy mass to shake off this torpor that has lain so long over 
one of the brightest sides of college life. 

Coming down then to the hard, practical facts, we ask, 
"What is each separate man to do?" I think that he is to do 
this : He is never to preach literature and learning for the 
mere sake of preaching them, nor to try to drive unwilling 
victims into organizations for which they do not care; but 
whenever he speaks of these subjects he is to speak of them 
reverently and with genuine appreciation. He is to keep 
his own literary instincts keenly alive, and to spread his 
influence for good in the only way in which such influence 
can be spread, by a natural and considerate but earnest dis- 
play of genuine feeling. He is to remember that blasphemy 
against the rules of hard work is a comparatively little thing, 
but that blasphemy against the spirit of intellectual life itself 
is the sin for which there is no forgiveness. Unsatisfactory 
as this answer sounds, I believe that, if put iA practice, it 
would do more than anything else to quicken literary life at 
Yale; I believe that every man so doing will call out what is 
best in himself, and at the same time do a great benefit to his 
collie 

In so doing, we should not only invigorate the life of the 
tmiversity, but we should lessen at least many evils common 
to this and all other colleges. Such habits as cheating in 
class rooms and examinations are often spoken of as diseases 
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in themselves, but they seem to me a mere symptom of that 
subtler disease already alluded to. We often hear loud con- 
demnation for people who render any assistance in these 
ill^timate proreedings; but I believe sincerely that the man 
who speaks slightingly of the value of education in itself, who 
treats the whole as a mere mass of dry rubbish to be cleared 
away as onveniently as possible, or who shows no proper 
respect for the men who teach it — I believe that sudi a man 
is doing far more to increase "cribbing" and all kindred 
evils than the soft-hearted fellow who helps his unlucky class- 
mate out of a hole. 

Perhaps our continual reiteration of "respect" and kin- 
dred terms may seem to savor too much of starched and 
Puritan decorum. Nothing of the kind is meant Healthy- 
minded young men are not supposed to spend their time in 
making Oriental prostrations to anything either abstract or 
concrete. As long as there is a genuine heartfelt feeling at 
bottom, it makes little difference whether it is shown by pane- 
gyrics or honest criticism or even college slang. The fun 
which we draw from the oddities of an abstruse science may 
be in itself a truer witness of a vital interest than a two- 
hour lecture; and the nicknames with which we christen our 
instructors may contain more real respect than the most 
sonorous titles. It is by such nicknames that soldiers have 
called their generals, for whom they died in battle. But 
what we do demand is a genuine earnestness and interest in 
intellectual matters such as is at present altogether too rare. 

We write this in no fault-finding mood. No one who has 
spent three years at Yale can fail to appreciate the college 
spirit here, its vigor, its broad democracy, its scorn of what 
is mean. But there is one respect in which it is below some 
other colleges and far below its own ideals; and in that 
respect we wish to see it changed. Let us all do our individ- 
ual parts to accomplish this; and then perhaps s<Mne future 
poet, personifying our loved Mother Yale, might make her 
speak like this : "My children, I was old among my sages 
when you were on your mothers' knees; I shall be young 
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among my playmates when you are in your graves. I am 
the vigor of youth and the warmth of undying friendship; 
I am also the delight of lofty thought and the inexhaustible 
joy that comes from art and poetry. Through me you live 
a new life, richer and deeper than the old in heart and brain 
alike. I have made you members in the great brotherhood 
of my sons, the living, the dead, and the yet unborn. I have 
given you that which money could never buy; and I know 
that for this you will love me forever." 



THE PRODIGAL. 

I felt her hand, so white, so still, 

I pressed her brow so cold ; 
With tears my dry eyes did not fill. 
But only gazed, and gazing still, 

Grew old. 

I smoothed her locks, so thin, so gray, 

I kissed her cheek, so wan, 
O! why did I come back this day 
To find her thus? — who called me aye 

Her son. 

/. F. Stimson. 
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THE DEVIL'S TOOL. 

C HE is a noble lady," the Precentor was informing the 

■^ Prior. "The wife of EKic Philipe. Her child Mar- 
guerite — did you see her? A gay little cherub of eight or 
nine who will some day be Duchess of Normandy. They will 
stay in our guest-room till their escort returns this afternoon." 

Their voices passed out of the cloister and Francis, in his 
cell, after listening eagerly for yet another word, bent over 
his vellum again. News of any kind was rare in the blank, 
narrow life of the monastery. 

Then there were other steps on the corridor pavement, light 
steps, very light indeed, and quick. They pattered irregularly 
down past the row of cells where other monks were working 
on their script — ^they stopped altogether at Francis' door. 
Francis burned with a desire to look around, but restrained 
himself and lowered his brown cowl closer to the vellum. 
But he was listening breathlessly. 

"What do you, monsieur?" The clear voice spoke at his 
very elbow ! A child's voice ! And a girl's, surely. Francis 
gritted his teeth and pretended to work unhearing. Silence, 
and then a merry little face, framed in yellow ringlets, pro- 
jected itself under the edge of his hood, and deep blue eyes 
peered curiously up into his. The monk promptly shut his 
eyes in horror. "What do you in the cloister, child?" he 
muttered. "Know you not that Trappist monks must not 
look even an instant upon a woman?" 

The girl r^arded him in wonder and suddenly laughed 
gayly. 

"You're looking now — ^through your eye-lashes !" Francis 
was peeping entranced upon a dimple that came and vanished 
and came again in her changing dieek. And those merry 
eyes — ^they were bright with a dewy love-light that called 
upon the beholder to smile back. "Away," whispered the 
monk, shakit^ himself. "Go away, go away. The Procura- 
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tor will hear us talking and this is the period for silence. I 
should not speak, save to pray, until Holy Mass. I have 
broken the rule now ! Go, I beg of you !" 

"I do not have to keep the rule 1" she asserted imperiously. 
Francis bent resolutely to his work again, but he could see 
only a pretty figure in a red riding-habit. Marguerite raised 
herself on a rung of his stool to see the script and pushed aside 
the blotter, revealing a big red and gold initial. 

"I would love to have it," she insinuated artfully, and ogled 
him. 

"I must not give it. The Benedictine rules — " 

"But I must have it!" She stamped her small foot 
impatiently. Evidently people usually obeyed the little 
Duchess. 

"But the Benedictine — " 

"Please, monseigneur! Please I" She ruld)ed velvet chedcs 
against his coarse sleeve and patted his hand. Francis shook 
his head bravely. A few minutes later, the little Duchess 
wandered out of the cell with the gorgeous initial tucked in her 
sleeve, and Francis, freed from the witchery of her presence, 
fell conscience-stricken to his knees, tearfully supplicatit^ 
Heaven for forgiveness. But the cause of his sin danced 
gayly from cell to cell down the corridor and, since there 
were other monks visited, there were other rules broken, and 
her path might be traced by the trail of miscellaneous wrong- 
doings. 

Finally as she came from a cell, she ran against the Holy 
Abbot himself. The Abbot was tall and majestic, with the 
air of stem gloom that forty years in the monastery ofttimes 
gave the inmates. He stared dumfounded at the child. 

"By what right are you in the cloister? Away instantly!" 
he ordered, harshly. 

Marguerite put on her most winning smile.' "Let me 
stay," she suggested. 

"Nay ! Away with you ! Hence !" 

Her expression changed in an eye-wink's time to one of 
mournful pleading. "Please, Father!" It was an equal 
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failure. She found herself picked up bodily and not over- 
gently, and borne, kicking and scratching, down the corridor. 
He left her outside a bolted door and returned to call the 
monks to prayers. 

Marguerite strayed into the grassy cloister court, and there 
«he met the Prior. And because she was a woman and wept 
pitiful tears of hurt pride beside the fountain, she lured him, 
and because he was only a man and was weak, she snared 
him. No one was looking, so while the sound of the monks 
chanting in the far-away chapel rose and fell softly on the 
summer air, he took her on his knee and talked with her, 
which was a venial sin, and comforted her with disparaging 
reflections on the Abbot and the Rules of St. Benedict, which 
was a mortal sin, whereby in that instant his soul was con- 
sumed in Hell. Soon she laughed and babbled as gayly as 
ever and the dimples came and pearly teeth flashed between 
red lips — and the Prior cared little for Hell or Heaven. 

From the monastery gate came a loud knocking as they 
talked, but no one responded, though the sound continued 
long. 

"Why do you not open?" cried Marguerite. 

"It is a Postulant, my child," explained the Prior. "He 
would become a monk and hence he must knock at the great 
gate for three days or more ere we admit him to trial." 

"Shame!" cried she, properly indignant. "Open now! 
It is hot out here in the sun." 

"Nay, I must not!" 

"Then I willl" she exclaimed hotly. And in an instant 
she was at the gate pushing back the heavy bar. A weary- 
faced young man started to enter with a sigh of relief, but 
the Prior biuidled him out without ceremony and shot the 
bar again. Marguerite's face became a picture of injury. 
"Only the Abbot may admit him !" pleaded the Prior. 

She seated herself daintily on the fountain coping and 
turned her back and raised her round chin haughtily. He 
stepped to the shrubbery in a buttress nook and advanced with 
a bouquet of roses for propitiation, in the picking of which 
another monastery rule was broken. 
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. Marguerite took them and softened and r^arded him with 
some slight favor. 

"Tell me, dear one, what can I do to make my little lady 
nnile ^^n P" 

Marguerite glanced round the court. "Get me some cher- 
ries," she demanded, pointing to a bough that hung over the 
ivied wall from outside. 

"I cannot reach them. And it would be stealing." 

"Try!" 

"No, dear one, not that" 

"Try, I say!" The pretty eyebrows knit again, petulantly. 

He tried. 

"Now, what will you do for this?" he asked craftily, as he 
poured the red fruit into her lap. 

She looked up archly, "I'll give you a kiss! But you 
must wash first. Your face is all dirt. Look in the fountain 
pool and see !" 

"I must not look on mine own image," he demurred. 
"And I may wash only on Sundays and Saint Days." But 
he did look into the fountain and washed a clean patch on one 
cheek, 'and then his soul in Hell became a thrice-charred 
dnder. 

Three hours later in the chapter-room, when the Holy 
Abbot called for those who had sinned to come to the con- 
fessionals, a throng stepped forward. Marguerite had been 
busy. They had looked upon woman — yea, embraced her 
and kissed her. They had broken silence, forgotten to pray, 
neglected work, meditated on worldly things, even to wishing 
themselves free of the monastery! Some owned that they 
could not even feel properly penitent. The Abbot was at his 
wits end to devise sufHcient penances. 

Marguerite, dressed for travel, showed herself at the door 
unexpectedly, with a radiant smile that broke like a burst of 
yellow sunshine into the gloom. 

"Farewell, good fathers," she sang sweetly. "I am 
going!" 

"Hence I" shouted the Abbot with unlovely maledictions. 
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"Accursed child of Satan. You have ruined souls to-day. 
Away with you !" 

There came a rippling laugh and with a defiant toss of 
golden curls she vanished. The Abbot followed into the 
corridor and on to the great monastery gate to make sure 
that she departed. When she was in the shelter of one of 
her own stout yeoman, they stared into each other's eyes a 
full minute, he with black hate and she half in glee and half 
in perplexity. Then as he withdrew, she thrust out her 
tongue saucily and laughed merrily again. The harsh lines 
of his mouth twitched and twitched again and then — fortu- 
nately no one was looking. 

The trembling penitents at confession marvelled at his 
leniency. 

Richard S. Childs. 
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THE NOVELS OF IVAN TURGENEIFF. 

BEFORE Nicholas I. patted the back of the first court- 
poet of his dynasty and said, "Well done, write 
another," Russia had no national literature, scarcely a 
national feeling. The bulk of life existed in voiceless slaves, 
whose unintelligible murmurs had never been translated. 
There was no pathetic poetry to express the vague complaints 
of the millions crushed by serfdom. The upper and govern- 
ing classes, a vain aristocracy, prided themselves on practicing 
customs and modes of thought borrowed from France and 
Germany. Th^ fostered no spirit of kinship or unity. 
Over the press they exercised a censorship that was rigid and 
brutal and, in fact, above the dim portals of Russian literatiu'e 
one might have aptly inscribed Dante's fateful words : "All 
hope abandon, ye who aiter here." 

Forced by such circumstances, the Russians exalted the 
novel as the chronicle of their growing history. Beneath 
works of mystical reverie and beauty, they caused a current 
of satire to glide, bitter in its hidden wrath; or perhaps tried 
to invent new meanings for the old problems of existence. 
Turgeneiff, in devoting his pen to these problems, not only 
has produced works of rare art, not only stories of human 
passion and sufferii^ which pitch our emotions to a high and 
sympathetic key, but also actual indices of a rising national 
spirit. 

Tolstoi pictures the patriarchal relations between serf and 
overlord with such a rustic charm that the reader thinks an 
injury would be done both by severing their connection. 
Gogol is contented with reproducii^ the barren fields and 
thatched hovel of peasant life, and exposes only the evils of a 
system that allows the proprietors to live in slug^sh ease. 
Turgeneiff is the first to paint the serf as a man; — the first 
to make us feel that beneath his rough, patched, sheep-skin 
caftan there beats a human heart, and that poverty and igno- 
rance have not stifled the kindly instincts of a higher nature. 
"I am a Russian. You are a Russian, too. We are one 
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blood, but different in station," is what the beaten serf tells 
the boastful Pustozvonoff in the "Tales." The germ of 
national feeling has begun to fructify. Turgeneiff notes it 
and shows the awakening of spirit, the consciousness of the 
possession of a latent force. 

As reforms of abuses follow their discovery, "Rondine," 
his first great novel, follows the "Tales" and indicates a 
step towards advancement. Its dreamy hero, of noble birth, 
realizes what must be done and admits : "I am an imperfect 
being, I know. I ought to act and not waste my strength in 
phrases, empty, useless words." How apparent the country's 
need of her children's services I But this spirit of Rondine 
is further supplemented in his next work, where Lavretsky 
stands for equality — he who boasts that pure plebeian blood 
flows in his veins. Doubtless this ancestry stirs up his pro- 
tests against the shallowness of men like Panshene, his rival, 
who advises that a sovereign remedy for Russian ills be 
borrowed from foreigners. In Lavretsky, what would have 
lulled Rondine to inaction, rouses a consciousness of humilia- 
tion. Though his wife's unfaithfulness has robbed his life 
of every purpose and every charm, instead of hugging his 
grief to his heart, he cries : "Gone I my life, my joy ! 
Heaven's grief blankets me in black. Nought is left me but 
the ills of others, my country's wrongs. But with God's 
help I will aid them," 

Heretofore, the amelioration of the woes of others has 
sounded lightly in all his works. In his next writing, "On 
the Eve," the advancing change in the life of the nation is 
noted and remedies suggested. Sebastopol had fallen. The 
old mass of abstract principles and theoretical institutions had 
been weighed in the balance and found wanting. The torch 
of experience shadows Insaroff on Turgeneiff's mind and he 
outlines a patriot : "Whenever he speaks of his fatherland his 
form becomes fuller, his face wears a strange beauty, and his 
voice rings in a manlier tone. Then there is no one to whom 
he would yield. He acts. He is a man." His actions suit 
the words of description, too, when battle comes. Despite 
the orders of his superior to fling away the flag and run, he 
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reproves the faltering commander: "No, I am a boor, 
poorer than a Bulgiiriiin be^ar, but, next to my God, I 
love my country. It needs me. I go." He stood "on the 
eve" of a noble career; Russia "at the dawn." 

After this Turgeneiff grows bolder. He discards disputes 
over what may be best, and instead of spending time in 
dreams of a free Russia in the next generation, starts now to 
cart away the rubbish of the past and clear ground for solid 
and durable foundations. To such an end he dedicated his 
greatest novel, "Fathers and Children," portraying the two 
classes, Conservatives and Radicals, as he found them. Even 
scrnie of his contemporaries condemned it as a spiteful 
caricature of themselves. Yet he was not afraid to stand 
for the furtherance of right and liberty, and at times his own 
ideas almost bristle, as when Paul Petrovitch hisses : "I am 
a Conservative, because I honor the aristocracy. You are 
not even a Russian. You need to be a serf," 

Bazaroff answers: "Yes, my grandfather ploughed his 
own land. But ask your neighbor in which of us he finds a 
fellow-countryman. We must advance. Nature is not a 
temple but a work-shop and all of us are merely workmen." 

This was his masterwork. All through it breathes West- 
ern civilization. It was read by Conservative and Radical 
alike: by the first borause it was beautiful; by the last 
because it made his blood tingle for liberty. Thoi^h to this 
spirit which Turgeneiff so ardently fostered, the gift of free- 
dom to millions of enslaved serfs was but the first concession 
it helped to gain, little more could be expected. It budded 
in a gloomy period. The new had not yet struck root, the 
old had lost all its vigor, and as he put it: "Liberty 
brooded like the spirit of God above troubled waters," 

Even yet on Russia's broad plains the wakening is not com- 
plete. Strain our ears as we may we can hear but the 
faintest sounds of the struggle which is coming on. But 
when the sanctioned abuses of the centuries have once been 
scattered and the empire is regenerated, Turgeneiff's influence 
will gleam as one of the stars that guided it irom ignorance 
and barbarism. 

Walter Dennis Myers. 
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NOTABILIA. 

Ten days ago the Athletic Advisory Committee voted to 
disband the Freshman crew unless by June first enough money 
can be raised to ensure its support. It is to be hoped that 
th^ will not be forced to carry out their vote ; the importance 
of the Freshman teams and crew to the Freshman classes, and 
as feeders for the University organizations, is obvious. But 
at the same time it is to be hoped that the committee will, if 
it be necessary, adhere to their decision, and not permit the 
Freshman crew management to carry forward a deficit. 

In the past few years there have been frequent deficits in 
the accounts of Freshman organizations. The usual result 
has been a debt hanging over the class — which makes no 
attempt to pay it — until, commonly, the Junior Prom. Then 
practically two years after they have been contracted, a class 
contrives to pay its debts from the Promenade surplus. It 
is certainly time to end this state of afiairs. For the last 
three years, at least, Freshmen have been forced to support 
comparatively few organizations. They are exempt from 
the formerly extorted contributions to such distinctly upper 
class affairs as the Junior and Senior Promenades. And 
while, on the face of it, they are called upon for greater 
amounts for athletics than any other class, it must be remem- 
bered that these amounts are not nearly so great as those 
which any one of the upper classes is forced to contribute to 
some half dozen interests. Whatever reasons may have 
made Freshman deficits less blamable a few years ago do not 
.obtain now; there is no reason why a class should not, dur- 
ing Freshman year, pay the debts contracted for its teams. 
They certainly should not become an addition to the burdens 
of its Junior Promenade. Hard as it is for the individuals 
in any large body to connect with themselves the idea of 
responsibility, the Freshman classes should be able to feel the 
disgrace incident to these deficits. It is unfortunate that the 
present Freshmen must be clubbed into fitting support of their 
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crew, at the proper time for such support, but it is very for- 
tunate that the Athletic Committee is at hand to do the club- 
bing. 

* * * * 

Yale has always, luckily for her, possessed men who were 
willing to go ahead and do her work, irrespective of what 
encouragement she might give them. It was in the face of 
the most general indifference and before the slimmest of 
audiences that the Princeton debate was won. Of course, 
we should have liked to have beaten Harvard, — those of us, 
be it understood, who were aware that a debate was to be 
held, and of how long it has been since Yale has won a Har- 
vard debate, — but considering the general a[^thy toward 
debating and th^ wretched support given the team by imder- 
graduates, we are lucky to have won one debate. We have 
every reason to congratulate the team and very scant reason 
to congratulate ourselves, over the result of the Princeton 
debate. 

* * * * 

A somewhat more popular contest, the Princeton track 
meet, has resulted quite as favorably as the debate. Captain 
Thomas and his men deserve the thanks of the University. 
Whether victory or defeat awaits them, whether in the Har- 
vard or in the Intercollegiate games, they may be sure of the 
fullest appreciation. 

* * * * 

Those undergraduates who act as Yale correspondents for 
newspapers should have a realizing sense of the powers in 
their hands. One ill-advised paragraph — upon, for instance, 
the eligibility of members of the teams of other colleges, — 
sensationally exploited by a newspaper, may start a series of 
misrepresentations of collie athletics. And in the past such 
newspaper discussions have helped neither college nor ath- 
l^cs. Protests on questions of eligibility should come from 
the prc^>er authorities, not the correspondent hard pressed 
for a "story." a. g. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

The Man and The Other Man stepped down from the 

N^ht Express. They stood there in the o^d, stamping their 

feet, and swinging their arms to keep warm. 

7WWC. ^* ^*" "^ * giant. His great shoulders 

towered up above The Other Man, and he 

laughed heartily. 

The Other Man shivered. 

"I am cold," he said. "Where can I go. Oh where can 
I go?" 

The Man scowled. 

"Come," he said, roughly seizing him by the arm, "Shut up 
that nonsense. We are going to the Inn." . , , 

M'sieu Gaillard did not like to be aroused so late at night 

"Nom de Dieu !" he exclaimed, as he drew his robe around 
him, "Can't they let one be,— ces ivrt^nes!" A thunderous 
knocking answered him. 

"Who's there?" he called, throwing c^n the window, and 
pushing his head out into the cold. 

"Two travelers," came the impatient reply, "Let us in, pro- 
prietor I" 

The light grumblingly disappeared from the window, and 
shuffling footsteps came slowly down the stairs ; the great door 
evened a crack. 

The Other Man spoke first, moaningly, — 

"I am cold," he said. 

The Man scowled, "Give us a room, proprietor, . . . 
we go no farther to-night," he said menacingly. 

"I am sorry, we have not room. Messieurs may have a 
couch, — ^yes, — but the inn, — it is complet." 

"You lie !" snarled The Man, "The tower, you have sold the 
tower?" he sneered mockingly, 

"Ah J But M'sieu does not know I" his nostrils were dilated 
with terror, "It is haunted, M'sieu must not — " 

But The Man gripped him by the shoulder so roughly that the 
candle spilled its wax upon the stones. 

"Haunted!" he sneered, "That is bosh! Give us the 
room, — Do you hear ?" The grip tightened upon his shoulder. 
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The Other Man was whimpering. "I'm cold," he moaned. 

The stcmes clattered with the tread of their shoes as they 
went round the narrow staircase. . , . 

The Other Man was trying to smile. At last he was warm, — 
it was not- so bad after all, he thought. But there was the 
window over his head, — the barred window, — and the moon 
moved so slowly ; that is, the shadow moved. Not two inches, 
he thought in surprise, since he had watched it. He didn't 
like so small a room, or so round, — but then, it was a tower 
room, of course. He wondered why The Man had left hira. 
He had closed the trap door when he went down, but he had 
said that he would be back soon. It was a queer thing The 
Man had told him before goit^ away. So that gray building 
overshadowing them was the prison of the Revolution. He 
had seen it through the grated window. The river ran below 
them — ^he had said, and the gaolkeepers used to throw them, 
the headless things — down there. The Other Man shuddered. 
What if they had fallen on the tower? It wasn't a high 
tower . , . He tried to laugh. The moonlight still streamed 
in through the window. The Other Man looked at the line 
of shadow cai the blanket. He was pleased to see it had 
moved this time, — about an inch, he thought. Funny The Man 
hadn't returned yet. Anyway he would try to sleep. . . , 
The shadow still crept along the blanket. ... 

It was a thud that awakened him. But the first thing he 
was aware of was an odor — a fetid odor. He sat up in bed, 
and sniffed. It was stronger now. "Dead rat, of course," he 
assured himself. "Curse the rat I" He nibbed his eyes 
sleepily. Yes, the shadow was moving. The moonlight had 
fallen on the foot of the bed, now, and was shining coldly 
across the floor, "Curse that rati" he repeated aloud. A 
strat^e odor was slowly, surely, filling the room, and he heard 
something scraping, scraping. . . . He tried to speak, to 
shout out, but his mouth was dry, and he made no sound. His 
flesh seemed to tighten on his body, — to crawl. The d3or 
drew nearer, but he could not see ; the moon had crept behind 
a cloud. Still he heard a scraping, and the stench circled, and 
wreathed, and eddied about him. The moon came out f^^n, 
and he saw. It had not shape, no face, — a mass, and its 

33 
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stench came swirling like thin smoke acroes the floor and the 
moonlight, — and the thing was scrapii^, scraping across the 
stones, to the bed, with painful, formless hands ; and the {dace 
where its face should have been was smooth and leproas. 

The moon faded slowly and disappeared. . . . 

On the stairs below The Man was crouching. 

Above him someone was strivii^ frantically to wrench up 
the trap door. The Man laughed to himself. He crouched 
oa the stcHie stairs and laughed softly. He grinned. His nar- 
row, sunken eyes moved restlessly. Above him there was a 
shriek. The Man softly descended the stairs and went out 
into the cold. 

/. P. Stmson. 



One New Year's eve the two hunchbacks of St Martin 

were gambling at a cabaret. Luck was against Harduier, he 

lost his money to Lombrun, then coat, hat 

Tffs LITTLE- *"*^ shoes followed, until at length he stood 

FOLK OF in the windy village street with his shirt-tail 

TOURAtNB. flapping against his unprotected legs. He 

tucked his beloved fiddle under his arm and 

wandered disconsolately out into the great oak forest which in 

those days stretched between the Loire and the Cher. After 

long stumbling blindly among the great sombre trees, he heard 

clear singing and hurried forward hoping to make a few der- 

niers by his playing. 

In a broad meadow, shimmering like fine silk in the moon- 
light, scores of Little-fedk danced "La Ronde" to their soi^. 
"Lundi, mardi, 
Mecredi, jeudi, 
Vendredi, samdi, 
Et c'est fini," 

They sang, then all would pause an instant and take up the 
lilting refrain again. 

Harduier stepped into the moonlight and immediately a 
dozen wee hands clutched his shirt and swept him into the 
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dance. Suddenly it dawned on him that their week was 
strangely short, and in one of the pauses he panted : — 
"Lundi, mardi, 
Mccredi, jeudi, 
Vendradi, samdi, 
Dimanche, et puis 
C'est bien fini," 
With a cry the Little-folk crowded about him laughing and 
sobbing and squeezing his hands. Harduier clutched his shirt 
with one hand, his fiddle with the other, and tried vainly to get 
away, when a gray-haired fairy, clad like a great seigneur, 
waved the others back. 

"My friend," he said, "we can never thank you enough." 
"If you'll only let me get away I'll thank you." 
"You have enabled us to return to our home." 
"Then I think you might let me do the same." 
"But you don't understand. Ages ago we lived in Paradise 
and one day we danced on the Sabbath. For this sin all 
memory of the day was taken from us and we were condemned 
to wander until some mortal should correct our week. This 
you have done and you will not find us- ungrateful." 

Then a fussy Little-man with white hair bade Harduier lie 
down on his face and placed a great silver box between the 
hunchback's shoulders. There was a click and Harduier 
sprang up, light and straight-backed. He turned to thank the 
Little-folk but they were gone. 

When the fiddler returned to the cabaret, Lombnm was sit- 
ting before the fire celebrating his good luck. Hardly had lie 
heard Harduier's story than he proposed a game of cards. 
Soon the hunchback's wardrobe and what money had not been 
drunk was in Harduier's hands and a second figure clad in 
abbreviated white lurched out into the forest. 

Lombrun had gone scarce half the distance to the meadow 
when he came upon another band of Little-folk dancing among 
the great boles of the oaks. With the rashness of a drunken 
man he shouldered into the circle, and in one of the pauses 
bawled out — 

"Lundi, mardi, 
Vendredi, jeudi, 
Mecredi, et puis 
C'est tout fini." 
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With a scream of rage and disappcnntment the Little-fcJk 
crowded about him. Poor bewildered Lombrun looked from 
one threatening little face to another. Then with a rommon 
impulse they rushed upon him and he was whirled away. 
Madly round and round and up and up swept the dance. The 
branches of the trees ripped the shirt from his back and tore 
and bruised his body. Finally he struck a great limb and 
dropped half-senseless to the ground. A grave Little-man 
came up and looked down at him. 

"You came here seeking reward and you have well nigh 
destroyed our hopes of paradise. You shall have your reward." 

As Harduier was telling his tale for the tenth time to the 
open-mouthed villagers around the fire at the cabaret, Lombrun 
staggered in, his naked body mottled with cold and bruises. 
His hump was still on his back, and an even uglier one on his 
chest. 

E. Vine Stoddard, Jr. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Tke Junior Fraternities 
On April 8, announced the following elections from the class 
of 190S : 

Alpha Delta Phi—Utnry Groff E>odg:e, Willis Tracy Hanson, 
Mortem Albertson Howard, Charles Sheldon Judd, Edward 
Kirkham, Rae Thornton LaVake, Gardner Aspinwall Richard- 
son, D wight Milton Wishard. 

Psi Upsilon — Charles Stone Bulkley, Robert Duff Dalzell, 
Lowell Chester Frost, Levi Fatzinger Noble, Bryant Hawk 
Prentice, Chauncey Milton Sincerbeaux, John Carrcrfl Slade, 
Henry Blanchard Spaulding. 

Delta Kappa Epsilon — Louis Malcolm Atha, Carl Brewer, 
Franne Clemens Brown, Charles Jarvis Chapman, Jr., Littletcm 
Holmes Fitch, Harry Howard Loudenslager, Edward Power 
Sharretts, John Hoyland Taylor. 

Zeta Psi — Carl Herman Carroll, Francis Quinn Cronin, Cor- 
nelius Edward Daly, Ethan Wood Judd, Arthur Parker Mc- 
Kinstry, Stanley McDonald Smith, Amos Bateman Thacher. 

The Elihu Club 
On April 8, amiounced the election of Alan Fox of the Senior 
class. 

The Yale Union 
On April 17, elected the following officers for the fall term: 
President, C. E. Moore, 1904; Vice President, A. P. McKins- 
*!■?' 1905 ; Secretary, F, E, Pierce, 1904; Treasurer, G. Roberts, 
1905; Executive Committee, H, Glicksman, 1904, Chairman; 
N. N. Rupp, 1904; C. F. Kerrigan, 1905. 

The McLaughlin and Townsend Prizes 
In the Freshman class were awarded April 18, as follows : First 
McLaughlin Prize, William Lord Squire ; Second McLaughlin 
Prize, William Goodwin Robinson; Townsend Premiums, 
Frederick Hayward Beach, William Ht^ncamp Wurts, Bayard 
Daniel York. 
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The College Baseball Team 
Was organized April 20. Douglas B. Green, 1904, was 
appranted Captain, and Russell Cheney, 1904, Manager. 

The First Annual Competitive Drill 
Of the Yale Corps of Cadets was held April 22 at the Seamd 
Regiment Armory. Governor Chamberlain was present with 
his staff, Oxnpany C, uniformed Academic, Captain George 
A. Washington, 2d, was awarded the flag presented by Odonel 
Frank Cheney of South Manchester, Ccmn. 

The Annual New York Concert 
Of the University Glee, Banjo and Mandolin Qubs was given 
April 24 at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

The 1904 Courant Board 
Was elected April 24. The following were chosen : Carl Matti- 
son Chapin, 1904; John Ralph Howe, 1904; Edward Stetson 
Paine, 1904; Edward Hall Putnam, 1904 S. Robert Stude- 
baker Binkerd, 1904 S,, was elected Business Manager. 

The Board organized as follows on April 30: Carl Mattison 
Chapin, Chairman; Edward Stetson Paine, ^<xk Reviews. 

The Freshman Baseball Team 
On April 24, elected Foster H. Rockwell, 1906, Captain. 

y4* the Annual Track Meet of the University of Pennsylvania 
Held April ag at Philadelphia, the one-mile relay race was won 
by Yale. R. B. Hyatt, 1903; E. Clapp, 1904; F. R Moulton, 
1903 L.S., and C. B. Long, 1904 S., composed the team. 

The Yale Dramatic Association 
On April 27 and 28, successfully presented at the Hyperion 
Theatre Oliver Goldsmith's comedy, "The Good-Natured 
Man," 
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The Swimming Association 
On April 28, elected the following officers: President, O. M. 
Reid, 1904; Vice President, H. H. Loudenslager, 1905; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, R. H, Thomas, 1905; Captain, M. S, 
Damon, 1904. 

The Sheffield Freshman Class 
On April 29, elected as Deacons the following: C, B. Alcott, 
M. H. Bowman, J. W. Hagar. 

The Annual Sophomore-Freshman Debate 
Was wc«i on April 30 by the class of 1906. The following 
composed the winning team : T. L. Bouscaren, A. R, King, R. 
L. WescotL 

The Phi Beta Kappa Elections 
Were held on May i. The followii^ men irom the Class of 
1904 were elected cheers for the ensuing year: Arthur Have- 
meyer. President; Edwin Clapp, Vice President; Lawrence 
Mason, Secretary; Clarence Whittlesey Mendell, Treasurer; 
Francis Edwin Rowland, Keeper of Archives ; Charles Sira<Mi- 
tCMi McCain, Lawrence Mason, Lansing Parmelee Reed, Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The Berkeley Association 
On May i, elected as officers: A, E. Neergaard, 1904, Presi- 
dent; L, B. Holsapple, 1905, Secretary; J. L. Houghtelii^, 
Jr., 1905, Treasurer. 

The Annual Inter-Class Track Games 
Were held at the Field May 2, resulting in a victory for 1904, 
with 1903 secoad. 

The Annual Debate with Princeton 
Was held May 4 in College Street Hall, President Hadley pre- 
siding. The Yale team: W. M. Adriance, P.G., R. S. Binkerd, 
1904 S., and J. N. Pierce, T.S., was awarded the decision. 
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The Pundit Prize 
Was awarded May 6, to Frederick Erastus Pierce, 1904, ior 
an essay entitled "The Intellectual Life at Yale." 

The Freshman Class 
On May 6, elected as Fence Orator Wilscm Shaw McQintock 
of Pittsburg, Pa. 

Baseball Scores 
April 9 — Yale 5, Georgetown 5. 
10 — Yale I, Annapdis 0. 
II — ^Yale 9, Virginia 2. 
18 — Yale 12, Amherst 3. 
22 — Yale 13, Columbia 3. 
23 — ^Yale 5, Trinity o. 
25 — ^Yale 2, Pennsylvania i. 
28 — Yale 6, Bridgeport League 8. 
39 — Yale-9, Brown 3. 
30 — Yale 8, New Haven League 7. 
May z — Yale 5, Pennsylvania 2. 

4 — Yale 4, Pennsylvania State i, 
6 — Yale 2, New Haven League l. 



In Memoriam 
Josiah Willard Gibbs, Professor. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

The Star-Dreamer. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., New York. 

In the days when George the Fourth lay dying, all the hfe of 
England did not center at Bath, nor did the Beau Brummels 
and g^itlemen-statesmen of London set an immutable fashion 
for the rest of England, There was country then, too, and 
romance of a higher sort than the intrigues of beauties, having 
its home in quiet gardens, and accompanied by the singing of 
birds. This side of the life of the period The Star-Dreamer 
shows us. It is realistic yet romantic ; each character in it is 
clearly drawn and instinct with life, yet the whole is as mystic 
as hills veiled in September mists. Sir David Bindon, think- 
ing his youth blasted by an unfortunate love affair, elects to 
spend his life in the morbid contemplatitm of the stars. The 
love of EUinor brings him back to earth again, and revivifies 
in him sentiments which he had thought forever dead. EUi- 
nor's father. Master Simon, dreaming among the aromatic 
fumes of his alembics, and seeking to cull from the herbs of his 
walled garden an essence more visionary than the Philoso- 
pher's stone, furnishes to the loves of David and Ellincff a fit- 
ting and picturesque background. Ellinor herself is thor- 
oughly lovable, practical to a degree in the affairs of daily life, 
yet with a strain of romance predominating in her character 
which sweetens and glorifies it. Sorrow was her portion in her 
first marriage ; it is time for the wheel to turn and lift her into 
the sunlight. From the moment of her entrance upon the 
scene, she becomes almost indispensable to her father and 
David, Lady Lochore, a sister of David's, hates her, and tries 
to ruin her prospects of happiness ; but, as should be the case 
in every well-conducted novel, the way of the ui^odly utterly 
perishes. 

In Madam Tutterville we have the comedy of the tale. She 
is a well-conceived Mrs. Malaprop, but hasn't Sheridan's crea- 
tion been a bit overworked? She is, however, a minor char- 
acter, and serves as a foil to her husband, the parson, a really 
excellent type of the old-school gentleman, with a fund of dry 
and irrepressible humor. 
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As the story approaches its end, our attention is mwe and 
more concentrated upon Ell i nor and David. The comedy 
characters slip into the background ; the tragic ones post away 
in a cloud of dust ; and tfarot^h the calm of the endless Engf- 
lish twilight the lovers walk frcMn the church through the 
woods to Bindon. g. c. 



The Rise of Ruderick Clotvd. By Josiah Flynt. Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York, 

Detectives of a highly colored and altt^ether impossible type 
have hitherto been dominant in all stories of criminals and 
crimes. Wherever the criminal has been the hero he, too, has 
been idealized beyond recognition. The Rise of Ruderick 
Clowd is the story of 3 member of the criminal classes, who 
could not, in his environment, have developed into anythii^ but 
a thief. He is a type well known and very annoying to the 
police of our cities ; a really high-class ao^Aa, willing to spend 
weeks and months, as well as hundreds of dollars, in preparing 
for some grand coup. Many of the robberies here chronicled 
have actually happened in New York and its vicinity. 

Ruderick Clowd started in hfe with the intention to "get 
rich quick." Focketpicking soon landed him in the Reform 
School, where he learned many things which do not tend 
toward reform. He escaped, and before he was twenty-five had 
risen to the foremost rank of his profession. Yrom this bad 
eminence he never fell. Always before him danced the Will- 
o'-the-wisp of a "grand stake" which would some day enable 
him to rest on his laurels and enjoy himself. Several times he 
acquired a good-sized nest egg for this phantasmagoric few- 
tune, but upon each occasion he spent it as rapidly as possible 
for fear that he might be imprisoned before he had had all the 
fun that was coming to him. 

The bodt is a sociological study rather than a novel. It bears 
the stamp of truth, and is witness to the fact that the truth is 
often the best of sermons. Considered either as a story or as 
a treatise it is absorbingly interesting. But it must also be an 
extremely bitter pill for social reformers to swallow. If the 
life of Ruderick Qowd is as true as it appears to be, the slum- 
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dwellers of cities must be exterminated before they can be 
reformed. To reform one of them at a time is a more fruitless 
job than were all the labors of Hercules put together. 



Discourses of Kexdansky. By Bernard G. Richards. Scott- 
Thaw Co., New York. 

I venture to suggest that the great mistake of the boy who 
cried "Wolf I Wolf!" when there was no wolf, lay in this; 
that he cut too short the intervals between his practical jokes. 
If he had let a month, say, pass without any alarm, "Wc^fl" 
would have had all the zest of novelty, and the fat villagers 
would have panted to the rescue as divertingly as ever. It is 
the same with the satire of Keidansky. His Discourses on all 
things, Jewish, American, and Cosmopolitan, including him- 
self, for Keidansky is all three, are so little relieved by streaks 
of seriousness that they cease to be convincing. There is no 
doubt that they are witty, crammed with diverting conceits, 
with now and then a good epigram, and that they make remark- 
ably good reading, but as serious contributions to Jewish or 
American problems they fail from the inability of their speaker 
to do more than satirize. He is an iconoclast, but he lacks con- 
structive power, and, worse than this, lacks faith in self. And 
he admits himself a failure as a socialist and reformer. 

But, when all criticism is exhausted, the book remains a won- 
derful picture of the mental life of the New York and Bosttm 
Ghettoes — for, as Zangwill has said, and Keidansky is marvel- 
lously like more than one of Zangwill's characters, the Jew in 
all his wanderings has carried with him, and in all his sojoum- 
ings has set up, the Ghetto gates. Keidansky embodies most 
characteristically the faults and merits of their life. His pes- 
simism and cynicism, his impracticability, are all characteristic 
of his race, at once an old race and a young, with its face 
toward the future, dreaming, scheming, revolutionizing, as it 
has since the days of the Exodus. In all these things Keidansky 
stands as the exponent of that world of the Ghetto wRich has 
become so intimate a part of our American life. And frc»n 
now on, let it be remembered, our American Ghettoes cannot 
fail to be of vital interest to us. Nor can the sentiments upon 
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ourselves of their hundreds of thousands be despised. As a 
study of the Jew in this country, and incidentally a more read- 
able tocdc than most with socialistic leanings, Mr. Richards' 
vcdume fills a distinct place in the treatment of a subject which 
has been comparatively neglected by American writers. 

A. G. 



A Tar-heel Baron. By M. S. C. Pelton. J. B. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia. 

Of the many secticms of our country which are but little 
known to most of us, the mountain region of North Carolina 
is one of the most interesting. Beyond Asheville lies a land 
with laws all its own, pe<^led by a strange ho<^e-podge of 
petty criminals and aristocrats. The wealth of the latter was 
largely dissipated by the civil war, but their open-handed hospi- 
tality still bids the stranger welcome to a second home. Such 
a stranger is Von Rittenheim, the hero of A Tar-heel Baron. 
To his naturally magnetic character is added the irresistible 
attraction of a mysterious past, of an unexplained exile from 
his fatherland. All things, indeed, work towards arousing our 
sympathy for him; his poverty, his perplexity at customs 
utterly foreign to him, the indefinite sorrow which he so 
patiently bears. Then there is a girl, whose haughtiness only 
masks a warm and impulsive nature, who understands "Voa 
Rittenheim almost as well as he himself does. And to these 
two, at the very moment they are marveling that anyone is ever 
unhappy in so bright a world, enter the adventuress in the guise 
of the Baron's widowed sister-in-law. But she is exposed in 
time, and, like the old "three-decker," this literary vessel also 
finds harbor in the lee of the Islands of the Blest. 

In several places the machinery of the action is a bit too 
apparent. Bob Morgan, for example, had to be disposed of 
because he was in love with the heroine, and she almost in love 
with him. Therefore, he is shot by a moonshiner who aimed 
at some one else. A mountaineer is not apt to be so poor a 
shot as to miss his man at a distance of a few feet. 

As a whole, A Tar-heel Baron is well worth reading. It is' 
thoroughly American in spirit, clean and wh<desome, with no 
little vigor and human interest. G. c. 
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Shakespeare and the Rival Poet. By Arthur Acheson. John 
Lane, New York. 

This is a very scholarly and exhaustive investigation of the 
various theories about Shakespeare's sonnets, and a complete 
account of his enmity for Chj^man. 

Upon reading a book of this sort the question as to whether 
the author has not wasted his time must always arise. Though 
the fact that many of the sonnets were written in honor of a 
male patron is no new discovery, it should not be emphasized 
any more than is necessary. We have in these poems what 
seem to be perfect songs of love to a mistress graced with all the 
charms. What, then, is the use of anatomizing them, tearing 
them to pieces in the hunt for internal evidence about the iden- 
tity of their inspiration? When we find that this inspiration 
emanated from the Earl of Southampton, the illusion is utterly 
ruined. These gentlemen possessed by the demon of minute 
Teutonic criticism will not realize that it is folly to be too wise. 
The moment we are told that the bulk of the sonnets were not 
written to some dark-eyed goddess, half their beauty vanishes. 

Another part of the book treats of Holofernes in "Love's 
Labour's Lost" as a satirical, comic characterization of Chap- 
man. This is more interesting, and less dangerous to play 
with because Holofernes is not an ideal. The evidence 
adduced in support of this theory seems almost conclusive, 
and gives point to much of the rather obscure repartee in 
the play. Such an investigation adds sconething to human 
knowledge and pleasure; an investigation of the sonnets may 
add to the sum of knowledge, but it destroys one more ideal in 
literature, and such destruction should be punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. g. c 

We also wish to acknowledge the following list of boc^s 
received this month. Under several will be noticed texts of 
reviews which could not be expanded for lack of space : 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 

Ronald Camaquay. By Bradley Gilman. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 

The Real Benedict Arnold. By Charles Burr Todd. 

Life's Common Way. By Anne Eliot Trumbull. 
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McQure, Phillips & Co., New York. 
Youth. By Joseph Conrad. 
Lees and Leaven. By E. W, Townsend. 
The Rebellion of the Princess. By M. Imlay Taylor. 

Ginn & Co., Boston. 

History of Western Europe. By J. H. Robinson. 

John Lane, New Yoric. 

A New Portrait of Shakespeare. By John Oxbin. 
The American Advance. By Edmund J. Carpenter. 

Doubleday, Page & Ca, New York. 

The Story of My Life. By Helen Keller, 
(Formidable obstacles surmounted, and a degree of happi- 
ness attained. Extremely interesting.) 

The Wind in the Rose-bush. By Mary E. WiUdns. 
("Creepy" ghost stories. Very good.) 

More Money for Public Schools. By Charles W. Eliot. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, 

Horace Greeley. By Wm. A. Lion. 

History of Puerto Rico. By R. A. Van Middledyk. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Spinners of Life. By Vance Thompson. 
Dodd, Mead & Co,, New York. 

Robin Brilliant. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 

A Summer in New York. By E. W. Townsend. 
(Very entertaining. Similar to The Visits of Elisabeth.) 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

The Lieutenant-Governor. By Guy Wetmore Carryl. 
(Concemii^ politics and love. Fair in both.) 

Pop^s Complete Poetical Works. 

The Enjoyment of Art. By Carleton Noyes. 

A. C. McCIurg, Chicago. 

Felicitas. By Felix Dahn, 

The Souls of the Black Folk. By W. E. B. DuBois. 
Brentano, New York. 

A Mummer's Wife. By George Mowe. 
The Frederick A. Stdies Co., New York. 

Letters of an Actress. Anonymous. 
The American Book Co., New York. 

A Brief Greek Syntax. By Louts Bevier. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

The Saint was to addieas us all at 7 f. m. So promptly at 7.30 we 
attembled in the twilight of the Mnctum. We were all theie — the meirr 
and frolicsome Puck, the roniiintic and mournful Robin Red-breast, the 
Cynic looliing with mild compassion upon the foolish hopes of men, the 
Were-Wolf terrible In his wrath toward noD-suhscriber*, and the irrespon- 
sible dreamer Urvinvaae. 

We were not permitted to light the gss. There was no light in the room 
except a phosphorescent and ominous glow from the depths of the Hell- 
basket. Amid the dusk, the Saint looked very Impressire and a trifle 
ghostly as he rose to speak. 

"Gentlemen," said he, gravely, "the reasons for which men come to 
Yale are various. Some come to get wise, some come to get Y's, and 
some come to do otherwise. But all come with a great and pressing need 
of the cultivating Influence of the " Lit.." though it Is often hard to con- 
vince them of this." Here he gave a passing sigh. "On you," he 
resumed, " devolves the duty of upholding the lofty traditions of the Lit. 
In your last number I was not wholly satisfied with the Table of Contents 
and not at all with the contents of the Table." (Here I crept into the 
shadow behind our honored chairman.) " There was, of course, much 
that was excellent," said the Saint, " but I was shocked at the small num- 
ber of poems." 

" You would have been still more shocked if we had put the others in," 
said I bluntly, and the glow in the Hell-basket gleamed redder as I spoke ; 
" there was a time when the old Hebrews had to make their bricks with- 
out straw ; hut our poetry department bad to make Its bricks without any- 
thing but straw." 

"Possibly, possibly," said the Saint with a deprecating gesture, "but 
that brings us to the very point at Issue. Gentlemen of the Lit., I wish to 
remind you to-night of the duty which you owe 10 the classes below you, 
a datj like that of the. old New England deacon, 'who never failed to 
labor ivith his back-sliding brethren and bring them back to grace.' It is 
for you to keep alive In your younger brothers the sacred fire o( literary 
enthusiasm ; to remind them that every sacrifice at the shrine of literature 
is its own reward, and that Junior year may mean something more than 
the right to wajt forgotten In lonely libraries, and practice strange pho- 
netics in economics lecture rooms. I am not satilfied, gentlemen, with the 
slackness of my devotees ; some have done well, but all might have done 
better. Am I understood?" 

We admitted that he was. 

"Then see to It," he said with dignity, "that your fntnre contributions 
he an improvement upon the past. And now, gentlemen, I was starting 
on a lecture, but I have forgotten all the rest of It ; and yon, by long prac- 
tice, would probably forget, even if I should remember it. It Is a beauti- 
ful evening. In the Interests of aesthetic literature, I move that we 
adjourn for a moonlight stroll." 
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So ann in ann with our Tenerable companion, we went < 
frettk night air, rambled aimlessly through the sleeping town, s 
great dreams of the LiTS, that have been, and the ones that aii 



Oh, dark is the p^ 

Of the Storm-hend's wrath 
Where the ships go down to the sea. 

And he smites the shore 

Till his billows Toar 
lo Berserk battle-glee. 

Fierce Is the jo; 

Witbont allor, 
To breast the gale amain. 

No pvan more grand 

On sea oi land 
Than the voice of the hurricane. 

By the groaning mast 

I meet the blast 
That buffets my straining form. 

Flung from rushing wings 

The salt spray stings, — 
I am face to face with the storm ! 

The glorious life 

Of the elements' strife 
Is surging within my soul, 

And with wild accord 

I hail the Lord 
Of the Universal Whole I 

— /■. L. M. in The CermeUSra 



Tiffany & Co. 



Diamond and 
Gem Merchants 
Gold and 
Silversmiths 
Stationers and 
Dealers in 
Artistic Merchandise 



Clatt StHfi 
Fraternify Pint 
Claii Cuft 
Htraidie Engravingi 
Book PUtUt 
Etc., Eu. 



CORSBSPOSDSlfCB IHVtTMD 
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Ykle do-of)ei*ktive dofpoi'ktion. 

FINE STATIONERY. 

We oanj In stook 

KUOU Wud'l BoTsl Irish T.lnwi. Xarou Wtrd'l Uononoh Bond. 

" " Shi^tiem Tellnm. " " Pnre Flax Linen. 

" *' Handipnn riinen. '* " £iught'i Pftrohment 

■aroni Wird'l Entre-Ncma Enrelopea. 

Cnu'l linen Lawn. 

Bttoa Horllmrt'l BoytX Highland Linen Bond. 

A oomplete Une of flno Wilting Tableti, stamped and plain. 

Oni dlaplay of Seal, Flag and Donnitoiy Bie Stamped Paper* ia the beat 

in the city. 

Orders taken for Die Stamping. 

We inrite the pationage of the entire college oommimity. 



pijotofipapl^ic Departipcpt 

...OP... 

The Charles W. Whittlesey Co., 

No. 281 State Street, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Kodaks 

ana Alt Other Htgh-Qrade Apparalmt ana M t rt er l a t t, 

Blow Pip* Sett, Platinum Crucibles, Trianglet, 
Tongs and Wire. 

Devtioptnif -itnd PrinHng for Amateur Photogm^pher* 
at verv tow rates. 

34 
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TTge yoar o-wa eyes, anlited by our 

Spectacles, Bye Glasses and Opera Glasses 
to see the beautiei ot nature. 



/. S. ff. Bunat, ft Ghuteh St., app. P. 0. 

W. A. KIRK, L.iTery 
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P. W. TIERNAN & CO., 

SDOonaoBa to 

Erarts Cutler & Co., 

PICTURE FRAMERS, 

887 Chapel Street, New HaTen. Conn. 

CAFS HUDOLPH, ^ 

PHU* WUTBB, Prop. 

&OS Cliapel Street, 

ForawrlT' IVaefer'a HoteL HEW HAVEN, OONV. 

The New Haven Shoe Company. 

Fli)e St)oes at Retail. 

842 and 846 Chapel St, New Haven, Oonn. 



Saving spent the tnonth of Auffttst in 
Xondon, visiting the leading Tailoring 
and Woolen establishments, I would 
mspect/utly solicit your inspection of 
n^ imported novelties. 

J, EDWARD SOMER8, 

Importing Tailor, 
09 Center St., reatoved Ueo doora wewt. 
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/T)ei>delsoij Bros.. 






Ciwrf IVari, Lqib Fruit, Perftct fU. 



1C« B1.III rrBBBT, 



Narrapsett Hotel, 

PSOVDZNOS. IL L 

D. B, HALL 



Headquulen for all Yale Banquet* 
and Athletic Teams. 



CHARLES T. PENNELL, 
Importing Tailor, 

40 Center Street, New Haven, Conn. 

DINGING-. 

J. NEWMAN Conducts Classes for Yale Mem at 
916 Chapel Street Daily froh 10 a. m. to 10 p. m. 

Special appotntmeDt if desired. Next to Malley'a. 

Jlist Arrived. 

The finest line of fancy shirtings ever shovra In New Haven. We 
will prove this to you if vou will signify your desire to see them, A 
card or telephone will call our salesman to jour side with samples. 



SHISMAKERS, 
Oppositb Vandbkbilt Hall. 
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INTERCOL LEOIAT E BUREAU. 
COTRELL & LEONARD 

47>-4~6-8 Broapway, Albany, N. Y. 
CAPS, GOWNS AND SOODS 

To Ymli UnlTenlC7 uid Id th« othw 



LpotlxeOAsrlefli' 



Siirf^ InBtnuoents, TroneB, 862 chapel street. 

Snpportera, Elastio Eose, etc. i 



THE F. H. HEMINGWAY CO. 
Importing Tailors 



iSl CROWN STREET, 



NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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GmX variety of Casts and Wall Decoratians. 
Yale SauT«nlra, Arttsis' Supplies, OH Paintiagi. 

Floe FTMnlDg lo per cent, below competliors. Give us a call. 

1012 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 




Tailor. *^ 

eiO Chapkl St. 
New Haven. Conn. 

CHAS. SCHLEIN, 

Men*s Ctutom Made Shoes and Repairing:. 

Spotttns SIioeB k BpMslallr. 

Opp. Yale Gym. S^o. 148 ELM STMBET. 

:e B B Pipes. 

GrMvem, HMnkej, 8111 PhilUpa Importad Smirking Tobaroeoa 



moseley's new haven house. 

FBOime TALE UIIVHBSITT. OFFOBITB THE G 

liTEW HAYEN, OONN. 



BBTH H. HOSKLET. 



W. A. KIRK, Liiyery 
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FILL YOUR LIBRARY with the 
Works of the Standard Authors 



Edhions which meet the demamfa of the diacrimfauting: 
t)Ook-lnf7er, and at a modefate price. 

t^Wc send them exptCH pt^aid; ii not utisfactofy, 
return them at our ezpeni^ aod mooey wiU be refunded. 



BalxKc'B Complete Works, i6 Tolam«s, pei set, 

Carlyle'e Complete Worki, lo volumes, per set, 

Dlckena' Complete Worki, 15 volumes, per set, . 

DnmtM* Complete Worki, 15 volumes, per set. 

Gibbon's " Romtui Empire," 5 volumei, per set. 

Green's " En^iih People," 4 volumes, per let, 

Gnisot's "Frsnce," 8 volumes, per set, .... 

Hugo's Complete Works, 10 volumes, per set, . 

McCsrthy's " Hlstorr of Our Times," 3 volomei, per set, 

HacsuIst'b " Encluid," $ volumes, per set, 

Mscsulig's HiscelUnsoiu Essajb snd Poema, 3 vols. , per set, 

Plutarch's "Lives," 3 volumes, per set, 

Rsiriinson's " Uonsrchiei," 3 volumes, per set, 

Rollin's " AncisBt History," 4 volumes, per set, 

Scott's Complete Works, la volumes, per set, 

ThMikeraj's Complete Works, 10 volumes, pet set, 

Taine's " HistDrj of English Literstore," 2 volumes, per set, 



^Descriptive Ctrcuiar on request 



A. WESSELS COMPANY 

7 AND 9 WEST 18th STREET, NEW YORK 
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New York Nbw Hatbn 

269 Fifth Avenue 1000 Chai^Xj Street 

Fashionable Pictures and Picture Frames 

SOU) AI LOnSI PSIOES. niAXES XUI 10 OUIII. 
WINDOW QLAS8 SOLD AHD SBT IH ALL PAKTS Of THB CITT. 

186 Elm Stroct. Cor. York. New H»TeD« Oodb, 

Tool Postel Till reoelTe prompt attenttOD. Telephone 1B7-1. 



The TuttIe,MDi<eIioa^e2(Ta9loi< (Jompanj 



New Haven, Conn. 



M^RIOIN^ 8. L^MBETT, 



DupUoBtiiv br uiaimwraiA Frgows. Boom 302 Sxahati|^ Building, 

PiOtetkM UkSD diiCoUr on typewriter. S86 Ohtptl StiMt. 

ExE.O MOR.RIS. 

How am jonr Ughtat Send postal to 163 M«adOW Street. 

All order* will receiTe imiii«dl*to att«Dtton. 
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BOOKS WORTH OWNING. 



%ttiav Khaggant. 

The Sufi Interpretation of this Wonderful Poem 

Bf C. H. A. BjBRKBGAAKD, 

LitrartaH of Ike New Yrrk PuiHc Library, 

Aster, Lenox and Tilden FetauitMons. 

Printed in grecD and red on hand-made paper. Persian frontispiece 

in red, blue and gold. Original decorative design^' 

Contains the Quatrains of Fitzgerald, The InterfritaHon, Hittsry and 
BxpoHiiom of the Poem. 

Quarto, hoards, net $^,00. 
SptcM Limited Edition, Japanese Paper, $10.00. 



%he Book of Pt>ort. 

" An American Badminton." — Boston Herald. 
"A noble book of iports, written for lovers of sport, by lovers of 
sport." — Philadelphia Telegraph. 

Profusely illustrated. Boards, $ij.oo. 



%he €iame of fiquash. 

Eustace Miias, M.A. 

Profusely illuttrated vrith half-tonei, line-eutt, diagrams, ele. Boun 
in ooxe levant, flexible cover, $1.50 net. 

" A practiced book containing all rules ; full of suggestions to 
utilizing nails, rooms and open spaces for building squash courts." 



M and'^Sook of Wrestling. 

By Hugh F. Leonard, JVew York AtkUtic Uui. 
" The best book ever published on the subject." — IV. G. Anderson, 

Medical Director, Yale University. 

Crown, Svo., cloth, ago illuilrationi. S3.00. 
Edition de Luxe, Sj.oo. 



J. F. TAYLOR & COMPAHY, Kew York. 
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SHOE§. 

J. STROEHLE, 1077 Chapel Street. 
LUCAS, 

OF 

HAMILTON PLACE, BOSTON, 

AT 
Nevr Haven House Every 'Week. 

NEW YORK LONDON 

THE MANHATTAN 

Press-Clipping Bureau 



ARTHUR CASSOT - - Proprietor 



Cor. 5th ATCatse and 14th Sk, N«w York 

KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING 

Will supply yoa with all peisonal reference and clippings on any eub- 

ject from all the papers and periodicals published here and abroad. Out 

large staff of readers can gather for you more Taloable material on any 

current subject than you can get in a lifetime. 



=^8UBSCRIBB NOW= 

. .TERMS. . 
too dippings, - - $5.00 I 500 Oippiots, - - $20.00 
250 Oippinp, - - 12X0 I 1000 dippints, - - 35MI 
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H. WHITE, 

IMPORTING TAILOR, 

1 134 Chapel Street. 



FNIYEESITY BAEBER SHOP 

WM. PROHLICH, Prop. 
1046 Ohapel St. and 65 Center St. | 



THE OTIETISS STUDIO 

lOOO CHAPEL ST. 

FOXTKAm OF TALE USi. 

IHIIAL lATIl Tl lUnit. 



NEV TONTINE HOTEL AND CAFE, 

EUKOPEAH PLAH. 

Chnroh and Court Sts., Mew Haven, Conn. 

QEORQE T. WHITE, Proprlator. 

Spedol attsntion i^ven to College Banqnets. Weitem Union Telegrapti 
Offlce In Hotel, 
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pASmON COMMANDS THAT WHAT WE SHOW 
' SHALL BE WORN. 

LANGROCK & CO., 

JJ4-'S4H ^L^ STREET, 

OPP. YALS GYM. 
Maktrf and intredtutri 
iftlu laUii luveltUt in 
CtlUgt elethtt. 

GOLDBAUM & RAPOPORT, 
TAILORS, 

1073 CHAPEL STREET, COR. HIGH STREET. 



florris, the Yale Coacber, 

Cull OF CFOdlt. 

Id rnmt of Oebom HkU. 



Tlie Clinnberlalii Fursltine 
aid Uaotel Company. 



Oort Orange and OroiTH Streela. 

The Lttrgett and 

Host Up-to-Sate 

Forsiton Eoosa In Oonnectiont. 

We mlm to fumlili erei; 



PACK BROTHERS, 

College Photograpliers, 

1024 Chapel Street, New HaTen. 

Bnmoli of 836 BBOASWAT. NEW TOBK. 
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"Smart Shoes 
Dressy People." 

Frank Brothers, 

SIXTH AVENUE, ntar Mllt Stmt, NEW VOSK. 



Well Groomed Dogs 



should have tasteful neckwear. A good dog maj wear a 
shabby collar but it shoffs he has no friends. Let your 
dog be well dressed and he reflects credit on his master. 

There are as many styles, and more. In dog's neckwear 
as in men's, and we shall be glad to show Ibe latest and best. 
Pricms range from 3Bo. to tS.OO. 
Dog Whips and Leads. Dog Soap and MMllalna. 

The JOHN E. BASSETT & CO. 

754 Chapel St. 320 State St. 



THE 



AN ILLUSTRATED MAGA- 
■».»***« — ,,i- » — ZINE OF TRAVEL AND 

FOUR-TRACK >i:DucATioN 



NEWS 



of uilcles tbil ba.ve 



hiRj^Vuil^Ui'sLiiBd-Paeni . 

IL Tka nuhndiuciui— IILe 
OB— lUmtnled 
n FnUIM-Iltottnled 



cHrla°B. Weill 



William I. LtUDpton 



SINOLB COKBS S CBfTS, or SO tXSTS A YBAR 

Can bi b*i) ol ofwidukn, n by •■<-'rtTT'"g 

GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publlihn 

Cnnd CnUl Suttn, New Yolk 
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Pianos to Rmiq'r. 

Martin Guitars and iMandoiins, 
Waldo Banjos. 

EVEBYTBma m the music link. 
CHARLES H. lOOMIS, 

833 CHAPEI. STBEET. 



In G-Dld, SUvar and Gliliia, MugE, Stains, 
and Loving Cupa In Sllvari PBTirtHr and 
PnrcBlaln at 

X?'T"DTI>'X7'9d THE JEWELER, 

XV_LX\/_II> X O5 83a Gliapel Street. 

Jewtltr to Yale for ovtr Stvmty Yean. 

(@rittret ^Sxt^nn 




.Z:be_pianola 



was made so eTeiyone could pUj the piano. 

It has been inatalted in manjr Clubs and Fraternities and In the private 
rooms of hundreds of students. 

A handsome brochure describing the Pianola sent upon request. 
Price tSSO. Also HionUiIr payments. 
THE AEOLlAir COMPAITY, 868 Eth AVEVUE, NEW YORK. 
BC STKIMUUT A SONS CO., H«t H^van. 
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Oliqnot Olnb CMng-er -AIg, 

The bait In tho worict and oootafaw ane-ttdrcl more fluid thm tlw Imported 

THE P. C. BUSHNELL CO., 

VlidUaal* Ajwiti, MUW H&VEH, COinr 

VM MIB br bU nMa«n. 

WE ARE LOCATED OPPOSITE OSBORN HALL 



I. KLEINER AND SON, 
CO-OP. TAILORS, 

1008 Ohapel Street. Estalilislied 1862. 

J. MJ^BVIN, 

BOOT and SHOE l^^KER,, 

4T OOIXSOB STBEBT, Undv Xnr Htra Hinw. 

liMtr -HOTVe** depeodB on hii feet H they are wo»k or 

iMSHnff QutUitp teoder. If thej get brittle ind crack, uae 

nrih, B^^^^i^V^ HML MolMndentuiKi 

Recomnieiidcd whetem osed. Sitkfectloa fiunnteed. 

ELM CITY CHEMICAL CO., 133 Park St., New Haven, Conn. 
FREDERICK: H. BE-A-OH, 

'X' V Jt»Ji:>V KITING, 

TaUphon* Hra. Coming. 281 YORK STREBT. 



A. R ROSENBERG, 

CommMtation Tteketa. 

1 8 Pairs of Pants Pressed for 
One Dollar 

Oonbaola bf Term or OoUece Tau. 



THE HANDY SHOP 



Flags, Window Seats, 
Oriental Camera. 



262 ELM STREET. 
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'^ The real monument whkk Fielding's menwry most needs . . . 
is a complete edition of his writings." — Prof. T. R. LoirNSBURV, 
of Yale. 

The Complete Writings of 

HENRY FIELDING, Esq. 

Comprising the unespuigated text of his 
NovBis, Plats, Poems, and Misckllaneocs Writings, 

A FINAL AND DEFINITIVE EDITION 

with an essay on ihe Life, Genius and Acblevemeni of the Author bj 

WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY, LL.D. 



THIS edition supplies the long-felt need of a final and complete pre- 
sentment o( all that now exists of Fielding, the greatest EDgllsh 
novelist of the eighteenth century. 

Id addition to his four great novels, be wrote tvienly-Jive plays, some of 
which held the stage in their day. He pleaded at the bar, was a presiding 
justice, and wrote political articles and pamphlets of considerable power. 

The editorship has been undertaken by Mr. W, E. Henley, an authori^ 
on eighteenth-century literature, and no expense nor pains will be spared 
to bring together in this work every possible aid for an intelligent under- 
standing of the personality of this great author, his writings and his times. 

There will be a paper on The Descent ef Fielding, a complete Bibliography 
of the first editions of his writings, and for the special benefit of the general 
reader there will be prefixed to each novel Aldsto/the Charactert appear- 
ing in the story. 

As for the text, nothing in txisttnee mhith thii prtHfie •airiter produced ■mil 
it omitted. 

The illustrations will form an important feature, being reproductions of 
Ihe drawing by Hulett, Rowlandson, Gravelot, Raoker, Corbould, Slothard, 
Hogarth and others, together with numerous facsimiles. 

A full prespecttis giving complete paTtitulars, talk Hit of Fielding s oritiHgi, 
mill it fortoarded fret to any addrtss. 

CROSCUP & STERLING COMPANY 

135 Fifth Avenue New Yore 

35 
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Dr. GUYSBERT B. VROOM, 

Comer York and Elm Streets. 



(Bentfetnett <^ 



OPP. OSBORN HALL. 



style and quality unsurpassed in all 
the goods we cany. 

W. H. GOWDY & CO. 



CLERKiN & Mcdonald, 

Plumbers and Oas Fitters. 



ITtiriiaces, Ranges, 

steam and Hot "Water Heaters. 
779 and 781 Grand Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 

Mffi m TOOK, Hard-ware, wiU Pmr, 

Faiiti, otu, Paints, intiu' litntilt, 

Tiumv Gits, '^(^all Paper. ^^ ^^^ 

We make a specialty of first-class Painting and Decoratlns. Carry 
1 complete line of High Grade Wall Hangings. Work promptly done. 

E. H. & M. WAI.SH, 

Prop*. B. R. BIUDI.IZ Co., 

Telephoite. 679 and 906 Oraud ATenn*. 

THE C. H. ICOSTEIt CO., 

6 PABK PZ^CE, HEW TOBK. 

Decorators to the Yale Junior Promenade 

FOR HANT TEA.R8. 
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A. SCHNEIDER, 

Boots and Shoes to Order. 

CHAPEL ST., NEAR PARK. 

OUR LINE OF 



8TAKT fBOK «SiaOO UPWAADS. 



THE, rxANGDArvEk GO., 

TAILORS, 

EnABusiuD 187s. 13& TEMPLE STREET. 

====^^ TO LET =^^=^^== 

M. JACOBS, 

Impoi^ep anct Tailor, 
" Roxbury." 1 078 Chapel Street. 

POPULAR TALE HEIf 

Bent PlanoB of tlie 
POPULAR PIANO MAN. 

av diiiroli street. 
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FRANCIS BATCHELDER CPboat 313 Richmond) F. S. SNYDER 

Francis Batchelder & Co. 



Receivers of Be«r 
Packers of Pork 
Curera of Hamg 
Makers of Sausaaes 
Dressers of Poultry 



We believe the itea47 and consistent 
ETOwth of our business f « due to two facts 
—the first, that we are able to sell as low 
as the loweit, and, second, that we know 
the detailed requirements of our customers 
and takepaiHi in Bupplylng ttem. 

55> 57> 59> (>i and 63 Blackstone Street, Boston, Mass. 



at s- TV. hxjulbxjut's. 

Just under the Roxbur^. 

Nov, genta. It yon want your CHothes properly oared for by oompetanl 
woTkm^i, jnet glTS O^BXCXEVf « triaJ. 

BoTB to Abswxm Evs&t CaiiI. 

NEW HATEN SUIT FBESSINO COKPANT, 

Duncan Hall, IIBI Chapel Strsftt. 

LEOPOLD, 

OOLLEaE PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Qpoups, fTlaBbligbta and Interiors. 

Bupeiior pictures and perfeat latiEfaoMon are stTen with eaob clan ot w«rk 

Sunplea may be seen, orden left and work delivered at tbe 

Tale Oo-op., or write or telepbone a<M-S) to 

G-EO. H. LEOPOLD, 186 Bradley Street 

D,j.„.db,Googlc 
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JOHN C KEBABIAN, 

Eiclasft?e Importer of 

Oriental Rugs, Caipets and Hangings. 

An cxdutve itock <i ru* and tboie* Antiques in 

Tool and Stlkf ilwayi in itock. 

Every ntg guanntecd abtotutcfy perfect md itntghk 

Coveting; floon of new botaa a. tpcdalty. 

Rngi Kot on tpftonl to *11 pub at the United Sta.te«> 

47 Orange Street^ New Haven, Gjnn. 



WATCH HILL, R. I 



«n B*7l*lon St., B05T0N, J 






A. H. GMBBONS, 

Snooeasot to Ed. Ii. Pbxlah. 
148 Or«ii(e Streat, New Hbtoi, Conn. 

Costuii^ng and 
Thflattioal Supplies. 

WigB, Beardg, Maiki, 

Plvi. Bullion Fringe, 
Onumanta, 
Oreaae Pklnta. 

Speetel mttaotloD wld to 
making np partlH lor tbe 




Bar your WOOD at 

CalTarj IiUal How, 

878 CliApal BtE*«t, 
and h«lp needy men. 

2 Boxes ^ndlings, $0.50 

U Cord Oak, 2.25 

1-4 Cord Hickory, 2.7B 

Enrlou Sooe Slndliag, 36o. Box. 
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EVERALL BROS., 

TAILOBS, 

Caw Buildii)^, 259 pifti; /luepue, fleiu YorK. 

SPECIAL NOVELTIES IN 
HOMESPUNS FOR SUITINGS. 

Biding, Shooting and Polo Breeoliea 

VAN HORN &; SON, 

34 E. aoth St., 121 N. 0th St., 
NEW YORK. 



- costtj»i:k3K,s - 



Dramatic Club and the Cerclk Francaise of 
Yale University. 

The Mask and Wig Club, University of Pennsylvania, 

Also the Dramatic Clubs of all the 
leading universities. 

Costumers to the Leading Theatrical Attractions. 
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This spax3e is reserved for 

The 
Murray Hill Hotel, 

NEW YOKK 

HEADQUARTERS OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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